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Would You Like 
to Be a Mule? 


by THOMAS P. COLLINS 


ps ae pier 
kind enough to send me the words of 
‘The Donkey Serenade”? Now that I own 
my own mule, nothing would please me 
better than to canter down these South 
American trails with a song in my heart 
and on my lips, thereby letting the whole 
countryside know how a Padre on his 
own charger feels. 

For a long time, a pinched purse kept 
me in the state of being obliged to borrow 
a mule‘whenever I needed to go anywhere. 
On the way to the retreat at Riberalta, | 
learned the lesson that borrowing valuable 
things is seldom advisable. The mule | 
borrowed was drowned while in my pos- 
session! The seriousness of the loss to the 
owner, to whom I was reluctant to break 
the bad news, made me resolve then and 
there to buy a mule for myself 

Riberalta is a good day’s journey from 
my Conquista mission. Right from the 
beginning, the trip seemed to have bad 
luck attached to it. I made a late start, 
and the sky was threatening. The trails 
to the Orton River go through dense 
woods, amidst trees that tower into the 
skies, knotting their branches together as 
they go upward. A terrific wind storm, 
seemingly from nowhere, came up while I 
was riding through those woods. 

During a wind storm, traveling is dan- 
gerous in the heart of the jungle. Branches 
move menacingly above, and groan like 
hurt animals at the weight of the wind 
pushing against them. Not infrequently a 


Author on mission trip without a mule 
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through the forest that day, branches were 
falling all around us. I could feel the mule 
under me quivering with fear. It must 
have gotten little consolation as it felt me 
shivering a bit, too! 

The wind storm had hardly abated 
when a blinding deluge of rain hit us. 
Darkness became so thick, as the rain 
pelted down, that I could see little farther 
than two feet in front of me. I let the mule 
pick its own way, and eventually we 
reached a river bank. The river was 
swollen, but the spot was familiar, and I 
hunted along the banks for a causeway. 

Eventually I found it. If I could get 
across, I could reach Riberalta in two 
hours. The causeway was forty yards 
long, narrowing down in some places to 
merely the width of a plank. I wish now 
that, instead of riding that mule, I had 
walked and led it across. Because I rode, 
my trust in the animal cost me a drowned 
mule, a good soaking, and a night in the 
woods. 

Swinging on a Plank 

As soon as the mule got out on the 
planks, she started to slip and stumble. 
She did that a few times, but always 
regained her balance. So I stayed in the 
saddle. Finally, with only a few more 
feet to go, I was beginning to relax — 
when down the mule went! To get out of 
her way, I plunged into the water and 
made for the head of the causeway, which 
I reached safely. Then I came back over 
the planks, intending to mount the mule 
again. 

I found. the poor creature trapped in 
the wooden planking. One leg was caught, 
and she was panicky. Before I could tear 
the planking loose, she fell into the water 


whole tree comes tumbling down with a 
tearing, cataclysmic crash. On our way 


completely, still caught by the leg and 




































x “ili 
**— stupid, with a stubborn streak”’ 


getting violent. When the mule was 
finally freed, she floated downstream. 
Because of the darkness, she was soon 
out of sight, and I couldn’t attempt to 
follow her. I hoped she would swim to 
shore and find shelter in the brush for 
the night. 

There was nothing for me to do but 
make the best of the situation until dawn 
should come. I managed to get a fire going 
somehow, with an old leather shoe for fuel. 
For a smoke, I dried out tobacco and 
rolled it in paper, wet and soggy, that 
had started life as an envelope in North 
America. Although I was soaked to the 
skin, I easily fell sound asleep a short 
time later. Man is an adaptable animal 
when he has to be. 


Tragic Death 


Tue next morning I found the mule in 
the water right below the causeway. The 
poor creature was dead. A tragedy on 
that scale never had occurred to me 
before, and for a moment I was dumb- 








founded. I did not like to think what the 
owner might say about the loss of his mule. 
As things turned out, however, he took 
it well enough — but that morning, stand- 
ing on the river bank, I resolved to buy an 
animal for my own. 

Later, I tried a mule out on a ride with 
Father Bonner. Father.took me to Senor 
Pedro Dias, to test one that he had. We 
started out, and Father Bonner began to 
gallop his horse. The mule I had followed 
suit. We were going at a rather fast clip 
when my hat blew off. With my right hand, 
I managed to hold on to it. Meanwhile, I 
noticed the saddle creeping up towards 
the mule’s neck. In the blink of an eye, 
I found myself sprawled in the dirt. 
Thanks to my vigilant Angel, I was none 
the worse for the fall. 


Try and Try Again 

A rew days later, I tried another mule, 
on a visit to Father Valladon. That animal 
slipped in the mud and fell down. All was 
going well for a half second. I let go of the 
rope that held Father Valladon’s mule, 
to grab hold of the mule I was riding, but 
it was too late. I was thrown, and my feet 
jerked out of the stirrups. My spurs stuck 
in the saddle strap; which broke, fortu- 
nately, under the strain. No bones were 
broken, and so ended fall number two. 

The mule I finally bought hasn’t proved 
to be a blue-ribbon winner, but I revel in 
the thought that it belongs to me. I’m 
sure that, if Saint Paul had ever worked 
in Bolivia, he would have ranked mule 
trouble with shipwreck, floggings, and im- 
prisonment! And, undoubtedly, that wise 
saint would have picked a winner, if he 
had bought a mule for himself. 


Frail, swaying bridges spanning 
treacherous streams are regular 
perils in the life of a missioner 

















Izzy 
by EDWARD A. McGURKIN 


ea Wu squatted under the sweet- 
potato roaster, to escape the big wet 
drops of autumn rain and to elude the eye 
of Mother Wu, who stood at her door, 
calling, “Hsiao Fei! Hsiao Fei!’ (Small 
Fat One!) 

Izzy, alias Little Fatty, had a project. 
It was born in his mind when he saw his 
father leave the house. His father was the 
mission cook. Thought Izzy: ‘Perhaps 
the Shen Fu will eat doughnuts today.” 

Now, for every. doughnut, there must be 
a hole. The hole of (or “‘out’’ of) a dough- 
nut is a toothsome snack; of this Izzy 
had empirical knowledge. 

His mother was calling. An obedient 
son should answer at once, Izzy knew. 
But the ‘‘at once” could be delayed for 
the few brief seconds required to dash 
across the yard to the kitchen, where his 
loving papa would deliver the goods, 
and then to dash home to heed his mother’s 
behest. : 

So Isidore braved the wind and the rain, 
and made the dash. But alack and alas! 
In Isidore’s own language, there is an 
old saw which still sayeth, ““There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the rice bowl and the lips.”’ 
And another: ‘Man proposes, but Heaven 
has a better idea.”’ 

There was one person whom Isidore 
loved — and feared. The Catechism says 
we must love all men. Izzy did. The Cate- 
chism also says something about “fear of 
the Lord.” 

“It’s a gift,” he heard the Sister say. 

Izzy had it. “Fear of the Lord,” to 
Izzy, meant. the feeling that came when 
he suddenly fell under the Shen Fu’s eye 
while holding a track meet with Little 





Brother in the center aisle of the church. 

It was on the threshold of that interest- 
ing manufactory, the kitchen, that Izzy. 
still puffing and steaming, and slightly 
dripping, still traveling with the throttle 
wide open, almost bowled over the Shen 
Fu. The retreat was no less luckless. 
Reversing with full steam, helped along by 
his ‘‘fear of the Lord,’ Izzy put his best 
foot backwards — right into the ribs of 
the sleeping Lotus Bud, the deaf bulldog. 

To some, it looked like a rocket. Others 
thought it was something preternatural. 
But it was only Izzy, as he sped — he 
flew — into the yard. 

He waited until the Shen Fu’s umbrella, 
lashed by the wind and rain, disappeared 
down the alley. Then he collected his 
forces to make another try. But the coun- 
terattack was equally ill-advised. 

The elder Wu was not in the kitchen. 
There Izzy found only one occupant, the 
man of affairs, who took pains with simple, 
forceful, everyday language to impress on 
Izzy what he thought about the habits of 
certain cooks and their families. 

Nor was the return to Mother Wu any 
more devoid of bad fortune. Falling down 
the wet stone steps, Isidore cut his smooth, 
round head, and consequently he had to 
be steered to the dispensary for Sister’s 
first aid. 

So, with a patch on his throbbing head, 
and his conscience smarting, Isidore 
limped home. His hands held no doughnut 
holes. 

“Small Fat One! Where on earth have 
you been?” his mother asked. “I called 
you, and called! Your father stopped here 
on his way to the market. He brought 
some goodies for you. So sorry — Little 
Brother found them. Ah! One remains -— 
take it.”’ 

Then his mother handed Izzy one hole 
of a doughnut. 








Guatemalan Indians welcome Father Homrocky and request more missioners 


Guatemalan Glimpses 


by JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


UGAR placidly picked his way up the 

last few steps of the steep rocky trail 
and sauntered over to a place by Father 
Witte’s horse. We had reached the top 
of the peak-like eminence called locally 
a cumbre. We were 11,000 feet above sea 
level, and before our eyes was a magnifi- 
cent view of a great, broad valley banked 
by the piled heights of the Cuchumatanes 
Mountains. Father Clarence Witte, of 


~ Richmond, Indiana, was taking me into 


the missionary realm of the Maryknollers 
in Guatemala, the Department of Hue- 
huetenango. 

“There is something depressing about a 
glory that is gone, isn’t there?’ he ob- 
served in a low voice. ““The past here in 
Guatemala must have been so different 
from the present. It took faith to raise 


these great churches and to people the 


spacious convents that are today in ruins, 
but apparently that faith has shared th« 


fate of its outward expression. There is 


a way back, the way of the missioner.” 
“You seem quite convinced that you 
have a missionary job here,”’ I remarked. 
“Quite!’’ he said, and rode ahead 
Guatemala follows the pattern of most 
of the countries on the middie American 
mainland, in that it possesses a central] 
mountain mass with lowlands on each 0! 
the waterfronts. The bulk of Guatemala - 
3,000,000 inhabitants live in the coloriu 
uplands with their electric-blue skies anc 
foamy clouds, their bright flowers, birds 
and butterflies. The brilliant and elaborate 
Indian costumes are a major contributio: 
to the atmospher: 











ay. 





Men speak of three civilizations in this 
country. First, there is Indian Guatemala. 
By Government statistics, 55% of the 
population is pure-blooded Indian, and 
persons of Indian culture comprise two 
thirds of the inhabitants. 

Secondly, there is Colonial Guatemala. 
Its center was in ancient Antigua, which 


was destroyed by earthquake in 1773. 


Here the Catholic culture of Spain held 
sway. In the little church of Las Beatas, 
in Guatemala City, now in charge of the 
Maryknollers, I saw delicately wrought 
statues from old Antigua, the art school 
of which was celebrated. 

Thirdly, there is Republican Guate- 
mala. This civilization is properly alert 
and progressive, but its leaders are caught 
in the laicism of the nineteenth century, 
and thus are impatient toward religion. 
It would seem, too, that they are some- 
what ashamed of Guatemala’s heavy bur- 
den of so many Indians. 

Guatemala City is an attractive, mod- 
ern metropolis, built in a wide saucer 
among volcanic hills. Quezaltenango, the 
second largest city, lies westward near the 
Mexican border. The route between these 
two communities constitutes the country’s 
main population axis. Some fifty miles 
north of Quezaltenango lie the city and 
Department of Huehuetenango. This lat- 
ter area is remote, unknown even to most 
Government authorities. It is the rare 
nonresident. who ventures on these trails 
in the Cuchumatanes Mountains. 

Guatemala is one of the worst-off of 
Latin American countries so far as the 
clergy is concerned. It has but 120 priests 
within its confines. The Maryknoll sector 
belongs to the Diocese of Quezaltenango, 
which counts 1,000,000 souls but has only 
33 priests on its roster. 

- Only one country, Mexico, has displayed 
stronger anticlericalism than Guatemala’s. 
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Young Guatemala—born in the faith, 
often lacking priests to practice it 








“We still have the anticlerical laws of 
1871,” a gentleman in the capital reminded 
me, “and it is still the vogue for the poli- 
tician to attack the plotting and ob- 
scurantism of the Church. It is a public 
man’s way of proving his orthodoxy. At 
the same time, there is tremendous latent 
faith here. We held a Eucharistic Congress 
in Guatemala City some years ago, and 
tens of thousands received the sacraments, 
including great numbers of men.” 

It was quite delightful to see the smiles 
of confident joy wreathe the faces of the 
Indians as Father Witte passed their farms 
or homes. The children ran to let him 
touch their heads in blessing, and the men 
and women we passed on the path did 
likewise. One little youngster dashed 
across a field with a naked baby and held 


it aloft, while a generous young lady 
hurried out of her house and presented 
each of us with an egg. 

It took two hours and a half to make 
the descent. We had many greetings in 
the village of San Marcos. As we ap- 
proached the Azul River, Father Paul 
Sommer, of Boston, rode up with a caval- 
cade of some twenty horsemen. They were 
taking a Sunday afternoon ride with the 
idea of picking me up. As would be expect- 
ed by all who know him, Father Sommer 
owns the liveliest Maryknoll horse in 
Latin America. 

“How are things, Father Paul?’ I asked. 

“Wonderful!’’ he replied. “These people 
are simply extraordinary.” 

There it was, coming out in the first 
breath! I had been told of this situation 


Ladies of Guatemala grow erect by the chore of carrying water from the river 



































by many, including Father Witte, who was 
the first to visit here. Whatever might 
be the faults of the rest of the region, 
the Jacaltenango district, with some 
40,000 inhabitants, is a world apart. 

“I’m glad you are visiting the Jacalte- 
cans,” Father Witte had said. “I liked 
these people immediately. Never any- 
where was I kept so continually busy with 
pleas to do at least six things at once at 
all times. Evidently much is due to an 
excellent Guatemalan priest who was here 
some years ago, but there is also the fact 
of a certain natural aptitude on the part 
of the community. The people know some- 
thing about religion, have a sense of the 
right values, and reveal good instruction.” 


Bouquets 

Once over the Azul River, we met 
practically the whole town. First there 
were the married women, who brought 
flowers, several bouquets of which I was 
able to hold along with the reins. Then 
came the younger women, who likewise 
presented flowers. The young men made 
a fine appearance; in few places in the 
world would young men turn out in such 
force. 

The rectory — beside the large, plain 
church — is monastic in style. We said 
good-by to our equestrian guard of honor 
and stepped through a door into a great 
patio, a hundred feet square. The patio 
is surrounded by a cloister. There are 
twelve rooms in the old house, several of 
which Father Sommer has made habitable. 
Behind the house are an extensive garden 
and a barnyard. There are two fine dogs. 

“It looks as if these people live ug to 
their reputation,” I said when we were 
seated in the house with Father James 
Hughes, of New York, who was to be 
with us for Christmas. 

“Every bit so,” said Father Somn. 
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“In their daily living, they are far above 
the average. In their life of prayer and 
worship,. they are extraordinary. There 
are always at least 1,000 at Mass on Sun- 
day. For feast days we have outstanding 
manifestations here, and very little of the 
carousing that mars the /fiestas in some 
places. The pueblo is dedicated to Our 
Lady of Candlemas, which makes Febru- 
ary 2 the big day of the year. 

“There are beautiful Holy Week and 
Easter ceremonies. We have well-attended 
May devotions every day, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. For Corpus Christi, there 
is a two-hour procession to three chapels, 
one located at a particularly beautiful 
spot high above the pueblo and the great 
valley. The Christmas Mass you will see 
for yourself; it will be as glorious as the 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York.” 

“How are the men?” I asked. 

“Very good. They are on hand in num- 
bers almost equal to the women. We have 
organized a sodality and already have 125 
men who receive Holy Communion every 
month in a body.” 


Moving Experience 


Mopnicut Mass in Jacaltenango was 
something to remember. Christmas carols. 
and bells called us to the church. Eight 
little Indians in bright red cassocks led 
the procession. It was the first time in 
modern history that a Solemn High. Mass 
was held here. Various greens, pine bran- 
ches, and twenty-dozen gorgeous poin- 
settas brought up from San Martin, 
adorned the church. The charming Crib 
was a special feature. The Jacaltecans 
jammed the church to the very doors and 
were crowded outside. When the time 
came for Communion, over 500 of the 
congregation approached the rail. It was 
1 deeply moving experience. 





Death Comes to Father Sandy 


by BISHOP ADOLPH J. PASCHANG 


ANY WEEKS after the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, I received a letter from 
Father Robert J. Cairns, who wrote that, 
on the éighth of December, Japanese 
soldiers had come to Sancian Island and 
looted the mission and told him that Japan 
and America were at war. In his letter, 
Father Cairns said that he did not believe 
the two countries were at war, and he 
asked me, if the news was true, to tell him 
what he should do under the circumstances. 
A few days later, the Japanese visited 
the mission again. In the sight of the 
natives on the island, they took Father 
Cairns away. According to report, he was 
killed aboard a Japanese vessel, and his 
body was thrown into the South China Sea. 
Fortunately, although Father Cairns 
had not believed the story of the war, in 
his solicitude for the safety of his helpers, 
he had sent the Chinese Sisters, the cate- 





FATHER CAIRNS 


Father Cairns was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1884. His family came to 
America, settling in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, while he was still an infant. 
He attended St. John’s Grammar and 
High Schools, and was graduated from 
Holy Cross College in 1914. At Holy 
Cross he was editor of The Purple. 
After graduation, Robert Cairns en- 
tered St. Mary’s Seminary, to prepare 
for the priesthood. He transferred to 
Maryknoll in 1916 and was ordained 
two years later. He was assigned to 
China in 1920, and in 1932 was appoint- 
ed pastor of Sancian Island — the 
place where Saint Francis Xavier died. 
Father Cairns is believed to have met 
-his death on December 16, 1941. 
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chists and their families, and the servants 
and their families, away. He had put them 
in a boat and sent them across to the main- 
land so that, if something happened to 
him, they would be safe. 

During all the war years, we had no 
definite word about or from Father Cairns. 
We always hoped that some day the rumors 
would be dispelled, and he would emerge 
from captivity. But there is no longer any 
reason for us to expect this joy. Now the 
Maryknoll Society must declare him dead. 

Father Cairns’s outstanding virtue was 
his cheerful, optimistic perseverance. He 
reached his goal in the hard way. His voca- 
tion was retarded some years, and he 
had to work hard to attain his ambition. 

When Father Sandy — as the newly or- 
dained was called because of his Scottish 
blood — went to the missions, this per- 
severance was most apparent in his study 
of the Chinese language. His gifts were not 
in the linguistic line, but he never lost any 
opportunity to perfect himself in his use 
of the Chinese language. He studied and 
practised Chinese, not only in his mission 
field, but when at home, when on vacation, 
and when on visits. On necessary trips, he 
always took a Chinese language book with 
him and, no matter what the rest of the 
company were doing, he invariably spent 
some hours a day in study. 

This perseverance was evident in all 
Father Cairns’s actions and undertakings. 
We always felt his presence, because we 
knew he was one man who could not be 
discouraged in anything he undertook and 
who, when others were undertaking any- 
thing, was on hand to encourage and help 
in their attempts. 








_and he stayed there for about 








At the fall of Canton, the Red 
Cross sent out a call for helpers 
for the poor and distressed, and 
Father Cairns was one of the first 
to respond. He went to Canton, 


two years, working with the Red 
Cross, with the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and with the other 
civilians, for the abandoned and 
homeless people in that territory. 

One of the foremost Protestant 
missionaries of Canton told me 
that, in his opinion, Father 
Cairns had done more for the 
cause of Christianity in that city 
than any other man; and that he 
had done it not only by making 
the Catholic Church better un- 
derstood and more admired by 
Protestant denominationsand by 
non-Christians, but particularly 
by making the Protestant de- 
nominations understand each 
other better. Through Father 
Cairns’s cheerful comradeship, 
the Protestant sects became 
more united in their efforts to 
relieve the stricken people of Canton, and 
there was no question but that many of 
their members changed their opinion of 
Catholic priests and learned more about 
the Catholic Church because of Father 
Cairns’s own friendliness and his tireless 
energy in making friends. All who were 
his friends had to be friends of each other! 


A Cheerful Helper 


FatrHer Cairns was always on the alert 
to do a favor. If he saw a person in diffi- 
culty and could not help, he would find 
somebody else who could help. This was 
most apparent in his work in Canton, 
but it was not absent from any of his 
numerous undertakings and actions with 


Father Robert Cairns: his life was happy; 
his death, violent; his grave, unknown 
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his fellow men or fellow missioners. 

While mystery surrounds his passing, 
there is no doubt that Father Cairns met 
a violent death. He certainly was without 
the external consolations of the Church. 
There was no priest to give him the Last 
Sacraments. There was no one to pray 
with him. There was no one to give him 
Christian burial, and there was no Requiem 
Mass said over his remains. We can be 
sure that, although he met a violent death, 
it was a cheerful death because his life 
was cheerful. 

Father Robert J. Cairns, Maryknoll 
missioner, lived for Christ, he worked for 
Christ, and it can be truly said that he 
died for Christ. 




































ate poe You Get There? 


by JAMES M. NOONAN 


VER S Lorp first gave His 

“Go”’ signal to the Apostles in Galilee 
and sent them out traveling the world 
for the souls of men, the missioner always 
has paid more than passing attention to 
the modes of transportation that get him 
to wherever he intends to go. 

By profession, the missioner is a sales- 
man with a commodity that requires de- 
livery to the doorstep of the customer’s 
heart. If he sits down and waits for his 
customers to come to him, he will wait in 
vain. They live off in the distance, unaware 
of his existence, and they have to be 
sought out before they can. accept what 
he has to give to them. 


In order to make a thorough job of his 
task, the missioner has to contact as many 
people as he possibly can. He can’t expect 
to do much by standing still or by being 
content with slow motion. Those who wait 
for him are beyond the horizons and over 
the hills; on the other side of deserts, and 
across mountains and rivers. 

The missioner’s job is to go to them. 
The hills, mountains, deserts, and rivers -- 
whatever stands between him and those 
people — must be crossed. Not once or 
twice, or three or four times; that wouldn’t 
be enough. He must do the crossing end- 
lessly, over and over again, to make sure 
that no prospective customers are left 
without his product; to make sure that all 
have the opportunity of knowing what 
Our Lord wishes them to know. 

To get the best results, it pays the 
missioner to be as mobile as possible. He 
can’t be content with the role of a pedes- 
trian. That is tantamount to crippling 
him. There are too many places to be 
reached, too many things to be done — so 
the missioner must not waste precious 
time in traveling on foot. Walking has 
no attractions when journeys are multiple, 
roads are dusty, the sun is sweltering, 
and the rains are drenching. 

In the old days, the long hauls over the 
mountains to the next village had to be 
done by shank’s mare, with a five-and- 
ten-cent brand of shoe leather building up 


Unexplored rivers in the 
Amazon Basin form the course 
charted for a mission trip 

















Jungle-Bishop Escalante says every missioner needs a horse in his territory 


blisters, callouses, and ingrown toenails 
at each step. When the welcome respite of 
a canoe or saddle journey offered itself, 
it offered the double advantage of saving 
time and energy that could be used for 
teaching and preaching at his destination. 
In the Orient, where many of the 
Church’s missioners work, a variety of 
primitive, turtle-pace transportation still 
exists. The sedan chair is still legally 
allowed to break one’s back and elbows. It 
is an invention that makes a pickaback 
ride seem like a trip in a Pullman! Sampans 
—the word in Chinese means “three 
boards” — can supply little more comfort. 
The present-day ricksha in the interior of 
China is another body-bruiser — and no 
compensation is guaranteed if the vehicle 
falls apart while the passenger is aboard. 
The river junk gives priority to chickens, 








ducks, pigs (and the crew) before the 
skipper even begins te think about his 
human passengers. 

The busses in China came when roads 
were built. They put the Toonerville 
Trolley on pneumatic tires — no more, no 
less. Chinese with. an eye for business 
early saw the possibilities that busses 
careening along the dirt highways in 
China would have. They bought truck 
motor and chassis from American auto- 
mobile salesmen, built their own body, and 
named the finished product a “bus.” The 
Chinese people, unaware of the hybrid 
nature of the new vehicle offered them, took 
to its comforts as a duck takes to water. 

So did the missioners, for that matter. 
The fact that the “bus” had seats in it 
like boards from a weathered bleacher 
section, and fifty-eight people piled into 








Oriental methods of travel are used by missioners. In China, the chair 
conserves energy for mission tasks. In Korea, (below) the pali. a sled 
steered by a pole, is used for trips hetween missions on the frozen rivers. 
































it when it was meant to hold only twenty- 
two, mattered little. The point was: it 
ran. If one could survive three or four 
hours in such a vehicle, he would save 
two or three days of ambulatory motion 
along the same road, going in the same 
direction. The natives took as much pride 
in seeing a bus rushing along through the 
countryside as many Americans would 
take in watching the Twentieth Century. 

When the busses wore all the ruts out 
of the newly built, handmade roads, the 
American missioners began to think in 
terms of motorcycles. Some priest arrived 
one day with a motorcycle, and from then 
on it began to be a proven fact that such 
a conveyance was worth the money it cost. 
Just before the war started in the Far 
East, almost all the Maryknoll missioners 
in Wuchow had motorcycles. 

Each machine weighed about a hundred 
pounds, being little more than a two- 
horse-powered engine on a bicycle frame. 
But the motorcycles saw valiant service 
and served to introduce much of the 
peasant population of China to their first 
sight of the machine age. All our machines 
wore out, however, during the war. 

In South American countries like Bolivia 
and Peru, Maryknollers are developing 
saddle muscles beyond their fondest ambi- 
tions. Some of the Padres who, not so 
many years ago, didn’t know a bridle from 
a horse collar, have developed into shrewd 
and capable horse and mule traders. A 
few of them have their eyes turned to 
airplanes, as aviation is a form of trans- 
portation that is very common on the 
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southern continent. In the higher alti- 
tudes, where sky-scraping mountains slant 
down into deep valleys, only to rise to 
precipitous heights again on the opposite 
side, planes are very practical. A plane 
can cross a valley in ten minutes, in a 
region where a horse and rider will take a 
day or two covering the same distance. 

As time rolls on, so will the wheeled 
wagons, rickshas, bicycles, and other con- 
veyances of the missioner. The war has 
slowed down his speedometer to almost a 
foot pace. That means he can’t visit all 
his people as frequently as he should. The 
situation slows down the number of his 
conversions because it cuts down the con- 
tacts he can make. It restricts him to the 
territory that his plodding feet are capable 
of reaching before they tire. 

The missioner, eager to be busy in all 
the sections of his territory, reaping the 
harvest of souls for God, will have to wait 
a while for transportation conditions to be 
bettered — after the destruction the war 
caused. He will need the mobility that he 
was just beginning to know, and that was 
proving so valuable in the task of making 
conversions to the Church. 

In those prewar days, he could “‘sit 
down and take a load off his feet’’ and still 
go places, because a horse, a motorcycle, 
or a bicycle was under him. For a while 
to come, the missioner will have to say 
in spirit with Saint Paul, ‘In journeys 
often’’ — thinking about that last bump- 
ing ricksha, that confining sedan chair, or 
his weary feet as they soak in hot water 


after a mission trip. 


— 
THE FIELD AFAR has no agents. This does not, however, prevent our 


readers from securing subscribers among their friends. This is, in 
fact, one means to help increase our circulation. Price, $1 a year. 
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QUARTER OF A CENTURY has passed 

since pioneer Maryknollers saw their 
first sampan on a South China river. Since 
then, the sight of a Chinese farmer, going 
to market to sell a fat pig, or of Chinese 
laborers knee-deep in rice fields, has be- 
come commonplace; and new sights and 
stranger sounds have been added to the 
kaleidoscopic mission background. 

From Korea, Manchuria, and Japan, new 
accounts of mission activities followed. 
Then came diaries and mission stories from 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 
Lately, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico have entered 
Maryknoll’s mission picture, and our vistas 
have broadened. 

And now — Africa! The region has been 
aptly described in these words: “Dank 
green, equatorial forest . . . acres of rolling 
grasslands and sweeps of blue hills, wide 
open and still uninhabited.’ Colonizers 
and settlers once pushed their way through 
the darkness, among great tree trunks; 
and as they brushed aside masses of green, 
dangling lianas, they saw huge hordes of 
monkeys scampering through the “roof” 
of the jungle. 


Numerous Tribes 


In tHat “new” land, new peoples, new 
places, new works will greet the new 
Maryknollers who have set out for the new 
mission at Tanganyika, in the heart of 
central East Africa. Wild animals abound 
in the forests of Africa; but on the plains, 
the missioners will find Masai shepherds 
living in round huts, the more-or-less mild 
Natus, aristocratic Wahehe, the coffee- 
planting Ghagas, and others of the eighty- 


African Atmosphere 
by YVONNE J. COTE 


five tribes and fifty-five sub-tribes that 
inhabit that region. 

For many years, White Fathers, Holy 
Ghost Fathers, Benedictines, Consolata 
Fathers, and Capuchins have built up 
missions in the territory. One of the out- 
standing results of untiring apostolic labors 
and wise civil administration has been the 
organization of the largest co-operative in 
Africa, the Kilimanjaro Natives’ Co-opera- 
tive Union, which has a membership of 
some 26,000 native planters. Cotton and 
coffee are the leading products of the land, 
and sisal is its most important export. 


Trees Walk 


In us book, Let’s Go, Father T. Gavan 
Duffy has a paragraph on the wild life of 
Tanganyika. He says: 

“There is more game on every hand than 
there are cows in Switzerland. Ostriches 
raced the car for miles, zebras too numer- 
ous to count would charge across our path 
with thundering feet, a large variety of 
light gazelles and heavy antelopes twinkled 
among the grass. Suddenly trees would 
start to walk with Mmincing gait or to 
gallop with uncanny speed, and you would 
look up, startled, to follow the flight of 
ten or twelve giraffes. Wild boars stood in 
the offing; hyenas peeped from behind 
bushes. Leopards and lions could be heard 
(or seen, if one was lucky)... . A colony of 
jabbering baboons would trail off into the 
thin and thirsty forest, or a flock of guinea 
fowl, thousands strong, would scatter 
madly. ... 

Negley Farson, in his book, Behind God’s 
Back, gives a fine picture of the economic 
and political status of the 5,000,000 natives 
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of Tanganyika. His account dispels the 
illusions many of us succumb to when 
picturing Africa as principally a zoo with 
a tribe of savages. There are vitally 
modern as well as lingering primitive 
problems in twentieth-century Tanganyika: 
problems that have to do with commerce. 
politics, colonization, land cultivation. All 
of these are important potential allies to a 
modern apostolate of Catholic Action. 

Until the summer of 1946, about the 
only things missing in Tanganyika were 
sail-fin sharks and Maryknollers. The lat- 
ter having appeared on the scene, it is 
just possible even the sharks will eventu- 
ally be discovered in Lake Victoria. Nearly 
every type of fauna and flora flourishes 
in this great showplace of the world. 

It is intriguing to speculate as to the 
possibility that Noah first docked his Ark 
on the top of Kilimanjaro’s snow-capped, 
equatorial peak that constitutes, if not the 
highest mountain in the world, at least the 
loftiest point in Africa. 


Ark Repeated 


Certainty the descendants of all those 
pairs of every kind of creature, which God 
commanded Noah to take into the Ark 
with him, to this day roam the hills and 
plains of Tanganyika Territory. The 
Stanleys and the Livfhgstones, the Akeleys 
and the Johnsons, even the missioners of 
modern times, have jotted down daily 
accounts of things seen that read as though 
the original Ark were still unloading its 
cargo on Serengetti Plains. 

This is delightful and at the same time 
awesome. To make its “‘greatest show on 
earth” as spectacular as possible, or just not 
to be caught wanting in even one natural 
phenomenon, Tanganyika obliges with at 
least one active volcano — Ol-Dainyo- 
Langai, God’s Mountain. It seems as 
though the Creator of all things is pre- 








serving in His Tanganyika treasure cup- 
board a sample of everything He eve: 
made: everything, from the sleeping-sick- 
ness tse-tse fly and the harmless and 
gorgeous butterflies, to timbu, king of 
beasts and man, lord of creation. 

The eastern fringe of Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory skirts the Indian Ocean, and so 
this primitive-pageant land has come 
through the centuries to record its own 
importance in world history. As far back 
as A.D. 1430, fleets of Chinese junks 
shoved off from East African shores, heavy 
with ivory, gold, ambergris, tortoise shell, 
and slaves. There is evidence of even 
earlier contact between Asia and Africa: 
Chinese coins dating to 713 and 1201 A.D. 
have been found at Kilwa and Mogdishu. 

Tanganyika’s capital, Dar es Salaam — 
Haven of Peace — speaks of foreign in- 
fiuence and colonization. An Arab sultan 
named this eastern outpost of what later 
in history became German, then British, 
mandated East Africa. 

In the past, the genial, primitive black 
people of ancient Africa were often referred 
to as “Black Ivory” — a bitter indication 
of their sufferings under the criminal 
slave-trading that sinned against a great 
portion of mankind. The black people are 
still precious; and because of their spiritual 
value, they are sought by humane men 
who go to Africa to claim them for Christ. 
Of all the varied treasure living in Africa, 
the greatest is what predominates in the 
foreground — the native African people. 

Fortunate Maryknoll, to have fallen heir 
to all creation and to every creature, in its 
latest mission field! Fortunate Maryknoll, 
to be able to carry once more to still 
another mission field that battle cry of 
earliest Christianity, “Go . . . preach the 
gospel’ to every, creature.’ Fortunate 
Maryknoll, to take to its heart a goodly 
portion of God’s greatest show on earth 
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5 we LONG, rigorous, and often danger- 
ous mission visitations have always 
been for me the most interesting aspect of 
mission life. The plodding over mountains 
and through forests in all weathers, the 
ever-present prospect of being waylaid by 
roving bands of robbers, the arrival at 
one’s destination, and the greeting by 
simple-minded folk who appreciate their 
Faith — these are the condiments that 
give zest to ordinary mission routine. 

My central station was in Linkiang. 
That town is an outpost on the Yalu 
River, which is the dividing line between 
Korea and my own mission land, Man- 
churia. From Linkiang I covered a number 
of settlements scattered in that bleak, 
mountainous land. Sixty miles northeast of 
Linkiang was the little town of Pa Tao 
Kou, and I decided I would offer my 
Christmas Mass there. 

There are two routes by which Eight 
Bushel Valley — my objective — can be 
reached. One, the better, is the direct 
Yalu River route, followed in a flat- 
bottomed boat that is powered astern by 
an airplane motor. The other, and the 
only one that can be taken in winter when 
the river is frozen solid, is longer and less 
direct. The traveler must cross the Yalu 
into Korea, and remain overnight at the 
Maryknoll mission of Middle River Vil- 
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lage; then take a vehicle, misnamed a 
bus, in the morning for a sixty-mile run 
over precipitous mountain trails, along 
which are strewn among the rocks the 
skeletons of busses and trucks that had 
slipped over the edge of cliff-hanging roads. 

When the bus leaves on schedule, which 
it rarely does, it reaches the town of 
Pao P’ing, directly opposite Eight Bushel 
Valley, in the late afternoon. Then the 
traveler must recross the frozen river on 
foot, to re-enter Manchuria. 

My catechist and I packed my Mass 
Kit and ‘other needed equipment in two 
portable-typewriter cases. Each taking 
one, we left the Linkiang compound about 
half past four in the afternoon. 


Middle River Village 


Tat ALLOWED us time to reach the Yalu, 
cross over, and get down to Father Joseph 
Cappel’s mission, in Middle River Valley, 
in time for supper. Heavy snow was falling, 
and so was the temperature. It was going 
to be a real white Christmas, and an 
extremely cold one. 

As we crossed the Yalu, night closed in, 
and the snowfall became heavier. A two- 
and-a-half-mile hike brought us to Father 
Cappel’s mission. Father Cappel supplied 
our needs and made us comfortable for 
the night. He also helped us arrange for 





a bus trip, the only transportation here. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, we 
were at the bus station — but as usual, 
there was no bus. It rattled in an hour 
later, and fifteen husky passengers pushed, 
scrambled, and squeezed into a space 
intended for nine midgets. Then followed 
arough ride up mountainsides, around hair- 
pin curves, and down steep grades at 
breakneck speed, with only a scant few 
inches between our wheels and the edge 
of the road — beyond which there was 
nothing but the thin, frozen air. 

I sat with the driver. The Koreans are 
said to be reckless drivers. but this Jad 
tertainly knew how to handle his machine. 
At one point, the road was so bad that he 
decided to leave it and take to the fields 
for a while! 

We arrived late that afternoon at Pao 
Ping and were met by a delegation of 
police. They were a wild-looking lot, but 
friendly. They warned us that we might 





Airplane motors on flat-bottomed boats offer swift travel on the Yalu River 
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not be allowed ashore on the Manchu 
side of the Yalu, as a battle was going 
on in the hills, between Chinese Reds and 
the Manchu soldiers, and Eight Bushel 
Valley was in momentary peril of being 
attacked unless reinforcements could be 
brought up the river in time. That was 
unpleasant news. But we determined that, 
after traveling so far, we would not turn 
back without seeing the Christians — even 
though we might unwillingly have to see 
some of the Reds! So we set out on foot 
across the river. 

On the opposite shore, we were met by 
the resident catechist of Pa Tao Kou and 
a number of the Christians, who had been 
watching. They hurriedly escorted us to 
the mission. We saw that the streets were 
crowded with armed men. The police had 
their bayonets fixed, and many of the 
soldiers carried tommy guns. Barricades 
had been thrown around the town, and all 
the gates were locked and heavily guarded. 
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We had hardly reached the mission, when 
we received a personal visit from the cis- 
trict police chief. He was quite upset by 
our arrival. He asked if we realized that 
the town was likely to be attacked at any 
moment. He wished to know what pos- 
sessed us to come at such a time, and 
also how long we intended to remain in 
town. We said we would’stay two days and 
two nights, or three if necessary. 

At this the chief nearly had heart failure. 
“‘Impossible!”’ he managed to splutter. 

He went on to say that, if the Reds 
even suspected we were in the town, they 
would be only too delighted to burn the 
place over our heads! We were a menace 
to public safety and would have to clear 
out the next morning — if any of us should 
be alive by that time. 


Chief Warns 


WE TALKED the chief into consenting to 
let us stay that night, all the next day, 
and the next night; and we solemnly 
promised him that we would leave early on 
the morning of the second day. After 
thinking this over for a while, the police 
chief agreed. But he assured us that, if we 
were fools enough to stay on after having 
been warned, neither he nor anyone under 
his command would be responsible for any- 
thing that might happen in consequence. 

We then had supper of fish and rice, 
and started our mission work. Word had 
spread among the Christians, and they 
began to come in little groups. We did not 
wish to have many in the place at one 
time, so we hurried through confessions, 
gave a short instruction, and sent them 
home, telling them to return for early 
Mass and Communion in the morning. 
After confessions were finished, doctrine 
examinations began for those who were 
prepared to receive Baptism, First Com- 
munion, and Confirmation. 
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The final group to come in consisted of 
about a dozen heavily armed Manchu 
soldiers. They sat down with their rifles 
between their knees, the long fixed bayo- 
nets glinting in the feeble lamplight. 
Apparently, each listened with one ear as 
I reviewed various points of the doctrine 
they had already studied, but listened 
with the other for any threatening sounds 
outside. It was a weird scene, and one 
could not help feeling apprehensive, lest 
some of these bayonets. might be blood- 
stained before morning. 

Daylight was welcome. We had early 
Mass, and it was attended by most of the 
Christians and not a few armed men. After 
breakfast we began the administration of 
the sacraments of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. There was one wedding. 

We invited the police chief to dine with 
us in the evening, and he did us that 
honor. He was rather distracted during 
the meai, however, as though he expected 
to hear gunfire in the streets at any 
moment. We assured him that we would 
surely leave town in the morning, and that 
relieved his mind to some extent. 

During the evening, we held another 
session for the catechumens. The group 
included the hollow-eyed soldiers, who 
were still hugging their bayoneted rifles. 
We spent a more-or-less-quiet night, dis- 
turbed at intervals by troop movements 
in the street. In the morning we were told 
that reinforcements had arrived, and that 
there was a good fighting chance to beat 
off the bandits. 

At early Mass most of the Christians, 
including the newly baptized and the First 
Communicants, received Holy Commu- 
nion. Afterwards we gave them little 
presents, all of which they were delighted 
to receive. 

It was a real white Christmas, and our 
visit made it ‘“‘whiter’’ still. 
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Emmanuel 


HRISTMAS makes the world happy in 
spite of itself. Momentarily at least 
the poor place is diverted from its dreary 
round of material care by the sudden 
revelation of its spiritual peace. God has 
smiled upon us in the miracle of Beth- 
lehem, and His coming has cast a spell. 
The very atmosphere of the kindly time is 
eloquent of His presence in our midst, and 
more eloquent still is the blessed peace 
that comes stealing into the hearts of men. 
The world pauses, lifts dull eyes from its 
inconsequential pursuits, looks upon a 
vision, and feels hope again. The vision 
is of a rude manger in a hillside cave, 
where a Child was born to us and a Son 
was given to us. Love came to find us. 
God is with us. Here is our peace. ‘‘Arise, 
be enlightened, O Jerusalem: for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.... And the Gentiles shall 
walk in thy light, and kings in the bright- 
ness of thy rising” (Isatas tx: 1,3). 
Realism 
A SPIRITUAL exile needs a spiritual 
home. Man being the immortal composite 
of spirit and flesh that he is, it was impos- 
sible that his salvation could come from 
anywhere but heaven. He learned to 
search for it there, as all the strivings and 


aspirations — and even the wanderings 
and mistakes — of his long bondage be- 


AMERICA 


fore the coming of Christ sufficiently indi- 
cate. He did not hope to find it in and by 
himself. With his feet mired in the earth 
earthy, he knew he could not pull himself 
up by his own boot straps and take 
sudden wings to fly to higher, better 
things. He was a realist. So he built his 
own cities and made the best of it; but 
he looked for a city not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Then heaven 
opened, and he found it. The goodness and 
kindness of God our Saviour appeared, 
unveiling all life’s mysteries and pro- 
viding the solution for all life’s problems. 
For the first time, man saw his way home. 


Compromise Plan 


MAN is a compromiser*— often to his 
own undoing. The plan of Heaven was 
incredibly complete, satisfying, ennobling, 
even divinizing. Was it too good? It 
reached everywhere, searched the heart, 
revealed thoughts, disturbed traditions, 
shook thrones, and set a man at variance 
with those of his own household. It sur- 
prised him with its violence. It cut like a 
two-edged sword, healing all manner of ills 
and even lopping off those pleasant 
infirmities he did not like to part with. He 
welcomed the long-awaited relief, but 
with reservations. He had not expected 
to be detached from his accustomed milieu 
so completely. He had found fault. with 
it, but he had learned to like it. Why was 
it necessary to be lifted quite so high? 
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He was too human to feel at’ home on 
the new plane to which he was suddenly 
invited; he was dizzy, and he temporized. 
And so, for the first time in his history, 
he decided — against all his experience 
and contrary to everything he had be- 
lieved before — that he was capable of 
solving his own problems. He would make 
a plan of his own that conan be anal 
startling and de- : 
manding. After all, 
he had the light of 
reason; and that 
noble, independent 
faculty that made 
him a man would 
enable him to plot 
the course of man. 
The first truth it 





told him was the sober fact that its own 


limitations imposed the need of divine 
guidance, but that caution was dispensed 
with on the ground of inconvenience. He 
would ignore the lighthouse and be free to 
go anywhere. So he abounded in his own 
sense, and he made plan after futile plan — 
with the notable result of keeping the 
world and the human race in a state of 
chronic desperation for nineteen hundred 
years. 


Divine Failure 


“Gop so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting” (John itt: 16). 
Roughly one third of the earth’s popula- 
tion believe in Him after a fashion — 
although a large proportion of these do not 
believe what He said or conform to what 
He established. The other two thirds do 
not believe in Him in any sense, nor have 
they been given any adequate knowledge 
or impelling reason that would lead them 





to believe. This is the progress of heaven’s 
plan nineteen hundred years after the’ 
astounding miracle of the Incarnation. 
Has it failed? 

It never failed any man nor set of men 
who ever lived by it. It cannot be said 
that the truth, love, justice, courage, 
honesty, and purity of Christ have been 


wevannainited tried by most men or suffi- 


64 ciently known by 
all men. It can be 
said that the ma- 
chines, economics, 
science, art, and 
education of man 
have not improved 
the characters or 
forgiven the sins of 
any men. It can be 
concluded that the regeneration of the 
world and the peace of its people make a 
problem of the spirit that has not been 
solved by human means. The divine plan 
takes longer. But its spiritual means are 
essential, no matter how long it takes. 





The Human Heart 


THIS generation is our problem. We 
have enormous labors to. perform in a 
hurry, and we have one sure: ground of 
hope: we know the heart of our people. We 
have sounded it and probed its needs in 
many vast areas scattered all over the 
globe. We have found it always the same. 
We have seen the failure of worldliness 
and wickedness to satisfy it. We know that 
God made that heart, and that the void 
He left in it can never be filled except by 
Himself. We know that day by day, and 
year after year, the people keep finding 
that out. We know what they do not 
know — that their real need is Christ. 
If there is to be peace in the hearts of men, 
there must be Christmas all over the earth. 
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A Japanese artist’s concept of the Nativity 














CHRISTMAS 


A Happy CHRISTMAS to all men everywhere. May it be a meaningful and 


blessed one to a waiting and anxious world. What the world wants is peace. 


What the world needs is Christmas. 


A Child is born to us, and a Son is given to us. He brings with Him 
the solace of every human ill. He brings peace to every heart and home. 
We owe our rich blessings to His poverty in the Manger. We owe our peace 
to His sufferings on the Cross. And we are asked to share these gifts with 


our brothers. 


Maryknoll is dedicated to the establishment of Christmas among the 
needy millions of all the earth. The gift is too great to exclude anybody. 
It is for the whole family. And all men, whatever may be their race, nation, 


or condition, are our brothers. We would call them to the feast. 
Christmas is the path to peace. Christ in the heart forever is every man’s 
peace. Christ in the plaws of nations is the world’s peace. Happy Christmas. 


»>} RAYMOND A. LANE 
Superior General 





Don‘t Sell Your Watch! 


VERY MARYKNOLL missioner who left here for China had a wrist watch 
and a fountain pen. Some had also cameras, portable typewriters, and 
other useful possessions. 

Most have sold such trinkets to buy medicine and food for their Chinese 
neighbors. 

This is not an appeal for missioners’ wrist watches. There would be no 
point in buying new ones to follow the old. You would do as missioners do, if 
you saw what they see. But you don’t. 

The kindest, best, most generous people in the world are Americans; the 
kindest, best, most generous Americans are Maryknoll benefactors. And they 
live in the prosperous U.S. A., where it would be news if someone should 
drop dead on the sidewalk of starvation. 

In China, such deaths are so common that most people do not turn their 
heads or notice the death in any way. 

Tue Frevp Arar goes to all our Members. We hope you like to read it. 
We don’t wish it to be depressing; life in the missions isn’t normally sad. 

But today there is famine in China; there is disease; there are hundreds of 
thousands of war-wounded. The food storehouses and the railroads and the 
hospitals have been bombed out of existence, in many sections. And our mis- 
sioners meet the Chinese people, not as newspaper stories or statistical items, 
but as endless lines of patient, pitiful, desperate human beings, who wish to 
live, and who look to us as their last hope. 

The Maryknollers out there are battling bitter, awful, soul-destroying 
enemies. We cannot permit them to fight unaided! 

It is our duty to tell what is happening half a world away. This page of 
print is the quickest way to tell it. 

What does Christianity mean, if not help in this crisis? 

Don’t sell your pen or wrist watch; you won’t get China’s inflation prices 
for them. Just tell your friends of the need. 

There were five loaves once, and a few fishes, which fed a multitude: Who 
knows what can be accomplished, if some people will give what they can spare? 


While you are reading this over, many Chinese are dying! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.0O., NEW YORK 
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Maryknoll in Korea 


This is Hiken, a once-prosperous 
Maryknoll mission post. Today its 
church (background) is closed, its 
missioners gone. Hiken is in the 
realm of Soviet control. Here is the 
story of what was a good mission. 


A PICTURE STORY 
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This catechist and. teacher are idie. in this mission, haif the size of 
Indiana, Maryknoll employed 95 native catechists and 244 lay teachers. » 











Maryknoll was just beginning the development of a strong native clergy 
when war struck. Since the forced evacuation, they staff the mission. ( 














Native Sisters helped to teach in Maryknoll schools, now closed. On hot 


days in Saiho, the Sisters took their charges out-of-doors for classes. 








Newly arrived missioners found a friendly, wholesome people. Maryknoll 


had three-score priests and a bishop directing works in the vicariate. 











Maryknoll Sisters had charge of dispensaries and schools. By their 
direction, 27,000 cases in dispensary or homes were treated yearly. 











Each year, 2,000 converts were received, After two years of doctrinal 








study, these lads were baptized at Easter and made altar boys at Pentecost. 











These once-happy people are today scattered and starving. Their churches 
and schools are closed. Their pastors are not allowed to return to them. 
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Yet Maryknollers, like Father George M. Carroll, of New York City (above), 
are now in the American zone of Korea, awaiting a chance to get “home.” 


Call for Forty Thousand 


A thoughtful and entertaining field study, covering 
the entire Latin-American world. By Maryknoll's 
Father John J. Considine. Illustrated. Longmans 


[_] $3.00 


‘TALES of XAVIER 


RELIGION TEACHER and the 
WORLD. Grades IV-VI. Les- 
sons and stories, by Sr. M. 
Rosalia, M.H.S.H., and Sr. M. 
Juliana of Maryknoll, [[] $1.00 


OUR NEIGHBORS THE 
KOREANS. Iitustrated booklet 
by F. D. David. (J 35e 


Fictionized incidents in the biography 
of Saint Francis Xavier. By Most 
Reverend James E. Walsh, D.D., of 
Maryknoll. Sheed & Ward 


[_] $2.50 


THE PRIEST AND A WORLD 
VISION. By Father James G. 
Keller, of Maryknoll. (1) $1.00 








HE very efficient ruler ot this rectory’s 

kitchen is named Nazaria. She is part 
of my inheritance — she came with the 
parish. Nazaria began her career about 
seventeen years ago, with a young German 
priest whom she served for fourteen years. 
Then she worked 
under the aegis of 
Father Joseph Mc- 
= Cormack, who once 
| described her as the 
best cook he’s ever 
had or ever hopes 
to have. On Father 
McCormack’s_ de- 
parture, she came to Renaico to cook for 
Father Booth. Now she’s doing the 
honors for me. 

Nazaria has a sparkling sense of humor 
and a fund of funny anecdotes about her 
various pastors. Some of the local priests 
have styled her “La Amansadora de los 
Curas’”’ — “‘The priest tamer.” They claim 
that some day she will go from town to 
town with the four she has tamed, and 
the fifth who is in the process of being 
subdued, in tow, exhibiting them as a 
sort of traveling circus, to pick up a 
little spare cash. 

In spite of all I’d heard, Nazaria sur- 
prised me one day. I was going to Temuco 
for the inauguration of the new church 
there, so I authorized her to baptize any 
dangerously sick infant that might be 
brought to the rectory in my absence. 
She is an old hand at emergency baptisms. 
When I returned, she apprised me of the 
fact that a sick infant had been brought, 
and she had baptized it because it was 
in a critical condition. 

“T left the record on your desk,” she 
said. 








- Seven professed 


Life in 


There I found it — with every essential 
noted: name, age, place of birth, and so 
forth. As happens not uncommonly here, 
the child was a natural son, so Nazaria 
had noted that fact, too. And then, 
beside it, she had written in big letters — 
Canon 777! 

— Father John C. Brady, of San Francisco, 

California, and Temuco, Chile 





— Chinese Sisters met at Laipo for the 

Chinese New Year holidays, devoting 

one day to conferences on mission work. 
I happened to be at Laipo and was 

invited to attend the conferences, held in 

a classroom of the Seats 

restored convent. 







Sisters and three 
novices sat at the j 
desks. Father Re- - 
gan and I, as the <= 
guests of honor, 
were given special ™ -_ _—— 

seats at the front of the little room. 

The day was cold. There was a firepan 
in the room, and it gave forth good heat, 
but the north wind easily came in through 
the pane-less windows. The Fathers, 
enfolded in overcoats, and the Sisters, 
wrapped up in their heavy mantles, 
defied the wind. 

Sister Joseph, a notable representative 
of China’s young womanhood, gave the 
first lecture: “How to Contact Pagan 
Women.” She held a manuscript in her 
hand, but rarely glanced at it, as she 
talked enthusiastically. 

At one point she said: “‘When I see a 
woman holding her baby in her arms, I 
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the Missions 





tell her, “Your baby is beautiful!’ At the 
same time, I grasp the baby’s tiny finger 
and continue, looking up into the mother’s 
eyes: ‘You know, if you join the Catholic 
Church, your baby will be even more 
beautiful. Really, he’ll become a great 
man, greater even than Confucius!’ ”’ 
Sister Joseph paused and smiled. “You 
know, the mothers like that!” 

Sister Mary was the next Chinese to 
give a conference. Her subject was, “How 
to Conduct an Instruction Class with Illus- 
trations.”” She had a set of large color 
charts on the Mass, made by herself. On 
those charts, the priest saying Mass looks 
like Father Regan. One thing that I 
noticed as Sister Mary progressed was that 
the priest’s hair became darker and darker. 
By the end of the Mass, it was completely 
black. 

Father Regan’s hair, really, is white. I 
thought to myself, “There is a hidden 
meaning in this little detail.’ When a 
priest stands at the foot of the altar he 
says, “Lord, give joy to my youth”; by 
the end ofthe Mass, his prayer is answered 
— and the Sister showed it by having the 
white hair turn black. 

— Monsignor John Romaniello, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Kweitlin, China 


THER Hugo Gerbermann, a tall, rangy 
Maryknoller from Texas, is pastor of 
Quevedo, in the Ecuadorian coastal 
jungle. We were talking one evening, about 
the very evident manner in which Divine 
Providence is sometimes manifested here. 
“I was called out on a sick call, not long 
ago,” Father Gerbermann said. “I rode 
for several hours, but when I reached the 


place. I found the person wasn’t ill any 
more. As I was getting feady to come 
home. someone told me that there was i 
sick man near by. After talking to him, | 
gave him the Last Sacraments. and he 
died a short time later. Makes you wonder 
if I wasn’t really called out for that man, 
and not for the one who had been named 
in the message.” 

He lit his pipe again and resumed the 
even swing of his ».- : 
grass hammock. : 
“Strangest case of 
all was that of a 
young girl,” he 
continued. “I was 
just closing the 
church after night ; 
prayers, when a : 
twelve-year-old girl entered. The band was 
playing in the plaza across the way, and 
the youngsters were making a great deal of 
noise outside the church, so it took a while 
to find out what she wanted. 

“I wish to be baptized, Father,’’ was 
what she said. 

“For a moment, I was surprised. | 
hadn’t known that there was anyone that 
old in town who hadn’t been baptized. If 
there is one thing these people seldom put 
off, it is baptism. So I asked the girl whv 
her baptism had been delayed so long. 

“T couldn’t understand the whole story; 
but as far as I could make out, the family 
had been waiting for the girl’s godfather 
to come from another part of the country. 
Imagine waiting twelve years! I questioned 
the girl's mother, who had come in, and 
she confirmed the fact. I told the young- 
ster to come to the rectory for instructions 
next day. But she said that she had been 
studying the Catechism, and I found that 
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she knew it well. So well, in fact, that I 
immediately thought of using her to 
teach some of the younger children. To 
make a short story shorter — I baptized 
her, then and there.” 

My host was silent so long that I 
thought he had finished. ‘“‘Well,” I said, 
“it was odd that she should wait so long 
for baptism.” 

“But then, that is not the whole story,” 
he answered. “The day after I baptized 
that girl, she died.” 

“Died!” I gasped. ‘From what?”’ 

“I don’t know,” he answered, ‘‘and the 
doctor doesn’t know. She never had been 
sick a day in her life.”” Father Gerbermann 
took a long drag on his pipe. ‘‘She just 
died — that’s all.” 

— Father Francis X. Lyons, of Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, and Lima, Peru 


ATHER Dempsey ran in and out on his 
way to Topong. He promised Father 
Sprinkle a generator, some wire, and bulbs 
to electrify (in more ways than one) the 
; , mission and semi- 
nary at Pingnam. 
So suiting the ac- 
tion to the promise, 
Father Sprinkle en- 
listed the help of 
the boys in wiring 
the seminary as 
soon as the first 
supplies arrived. 
Father Rector and his assistant watched 
enthralled, as the little streams of black 
entwined themselves in this room, and 
out that door, and through the corridor. 
All we have to do now is to fetch the 
generator and bulbs. Then we shall have 
made a great start. When I shall see the 
first streak of light flicker from the fila- 
ment, I will shout “Eureka!” and really 
mean it, too. We have had so much 
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trouble with the lighting problem since we 
established the seminary that I am sure a 
story could be written up for a “worst 
seller.” 

(Following month) Well, we have elec- 
tricity in our seminary after eleven years. 
Father Sprinkle set up the generator the 
night he returned from his visit to Father 
Dempsey, in Kweiping. People cannot 
realize why we should be hilarious. But it 
those at home who are accustomed to 
electricity can imagine themselves having 
to live ten — or even five — years using 
only a kerosene lamp, they will be able to 
appreciate our temporary insanity and 
complete joy. It was like the spirit of ’69 
when they drove in the golden spike. 

All the boys stood opened-mouthed as 
the generator began to put-put, they were 
wondering if the thing would really make 
those glass bulbs, away off in the recrea- 
tion room and study hall, shoot fire. 
Suddenly the lights shone forth, and 
bedlam broke loose. People outside the 
walls stood, gaped, and wondered what 
kind of asylum this place was: The boys 
rushed in and rushed out, sitting in their 
classroom seats trying out the new lights, 
rushing everywhere, all the time letting 
out a stream of Chinese that no one could 
understand even if he had been in China 
a hundred years. 

And so the new era began. Father 
Dempsey is really the donor, and we thank 
him with all our hearts for the brightened 
aspect of our mission. We expect to put 
out brighter and more sparkling students, 
and of course more glowing accounts 
of what goes on in this seminary. 
—Maryknoll Diary, Pingnam, South China 


= day came for the youngsters’ First 
Holy Communion. A crowd of parish- 
ioners were in church. The children them- 
selves turned out in sparkling style. 








The girls surprised even me! Most of 
the time they run around here in plain 
dresses, more or less clean. But on the day 
of days, they looked like angels, fluttering 
about in long white dresses and flowing 
veils. 

With such competition, the boys 
couldn’t make much of a show. Most of 
them wore their usual garments, although 
one boy had secured a new blue suit and 
a specially decorated candle. But in one 
imvortant thine they managed to hold 
4 pumereccwmees their own. Girls 
Sones or no girls, the 

boys’ shining eyes 

and beaming 
smiles didn’t have 
-. to take second 
, place. 
Because the day 
& was so important, 
™ we had a High 
Mass. ‘The choir, with stepped-up preci- 
sion, outdid itself. After the Mass, the 
children had their breakfast in the church, 
because there was no other place large 
enough. But the church is only a tempo- 
rary shack that isn’t worthy of reserving 
the Blessed Sacrament, so to eat there in 
the special circumstances was quite all 
right. I had the tables prepared before- 
hand in the sacristy; when the time came, 
we carried them out to the main room. 
The cake was already cut, and beside each 
plate I had put a small prayer book. 
— Father Walter J. Valladon, of Oakland, 
California, and Cobija, Boltvia 





HE other day, in front of the mission, | 
came upon a few boys gathered in a 
group. To my surprise, I learned that a 
rubber ball, impossible to buy for love or 
money, was in the process of manufacture. 
“What are you using to make that 
ball?” I queried. 


“Crepe rubber.”’ 
artisan. 

“Where did you buy it?” 

“‘At the shoe store.”’ 

The fact was agen with on etn 

“Why are you cu. ‘ 
ting the rubber 
up?” I asked. 

A couple of boys 
were plying knives 
as though coleslaw 
were being made. 
The first boy, still 
keeping his small | : ‘i 
fingers engaged, inched at his ¢ companions, 
then back at the Padre. 

“T’ll tell you, Father,”’ he replied. “First, 
you buy the crepe rubber in foot long 
strips, two or three inches wide. Then you 
get the gang to help you cut it into small 
pieces like rubber bands. Then you put 
the stuff into some kerosene — a 

“Kerosene! That’s hard to get.’ 

“Yes,”’ the boy said, almost ignoring 
the information. ‘But you need only a 
little — enough to make the rubber stick 
together. When you have it in a round 
shape, you let it dry.”’ A frank grin spread 
over the boy’s face. ‘““Then you have a 
rubber bal!'’’ 

“Don’t you put any cover on it?” 

“Cover?” asked the lad. ‘“What for? It 
bounces okay. Besides, that would cost 
too much. We pay enough for the rubber. 
We get the kerosene from the mission: 
the Shen Fu gives it to us for nothing.” 

— Father Cyril V. Hirst, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Wuchow, China 


answered a young 





PRIESTS MAY BE INTERESTED 
A Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties 
Francis J. Winslow, M.M., J.C.D 
This is a new study of the faculties of 
priests in Propaganda territories. $2.50 
MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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T WAS IN JULY — in the hottest month, 
on the hottest day, and at the hottest 
hour, of all the year — that Sister Monica 
Marie and her companion were wending 
their way along the dusty road, on their 
return from a mission trip. Neither the 
heat nor the distance they had traveled 
seemed in any way to touch their spirits — 
those were lifted high! And had not the 
Sisters every reason to be happy, after 
having been the instruments for taking 
the Saving Waters to one who was on the 
very brink of eternity, and uniting her suf- 


Precious Joy had a ready smile for all 


Sister Finds A Baby 


by SISTER MARY FRANCIS 







































ferings with those of Christ Crucified? 

Early that very morning, long before 
rising time, there had been a clatter and 
knocking at the outside gate. Upon inves- 
tigating, Sister Monica Marie found a 
little girl about ten years old, crying and 
begging Sister to bring medicines to cure 
the child’s mother, who was very ill. After 
hearing an early Mass, Sister and her 
companion started out, with the little 
girl leading the way. They arrived at the 
house -a few hours later and found the 
mother in a very serious condition, suffer- 
ing from the dreadful plague of cholera 
and in extreme pain. 

Sister Monica Marie immediately ad- 
ministered medication to the sick woman ty 
and inoculated the rest of the family. After 
a short period, the patient seemed some- 
what better and began to hope anew. 

Sister, however, explained to her that the 

Sisters were unable to cure her illness, as 

the disease was too far advanced, but they 

could give her a far greater cure and lead 

her soul to Life Everlasting. The woman . 
was not unacquainted with the teachings 
of the Church, as she had visited the 
mission a few times and listened to the 
doctrine being taught to the catechumens. 
So, between paroxysms of pain, she voiced 
her desire to become one in faith with the- 
Sisters. 

The Sacrament of Baptism was adminis- 
tered immediately. The end was nearing. 
The sick woman, having found true peace 
even in the midst of terrible sufferings, 
begged that her little girl also be allowed 
to enter the Church. The father consented; 
and he added that he, too, would like to 
learn more about the Christian religion, 


which had brought such consolation to his 
dying wife. 

Sister Monica Marie then departed, with 
a promise that the child should enter the 
next class. Along the road on the way 
home, she sighted a huge tree. Its massive 
branches towered high towards the heav- 
ens, and it offered a cool spot in its shade 
where the travelers might enjoy the lunch 
that until then had been forgotten. Cross- 
ing a rice field, Sister soon reached the 
bottom of the slope and the tree — which 
seemed to sit on a little mountain all its 
own, in full view for many miles around 
the countryside. 


A Loting veteran, taught by the Sisters, shows a newcomer the daily routine 





Close by the tree, there was a deserted 
pagan shrine, and near the shrine, a bun- 
dle. And in the bundle? Yes, a tiny waif, 
sound asleep! Upon examining the child 
more closely, Sister found its clothing to be 
of a better quality than that in which, 
most babies in this section are discovered. 
On its outer garment was a note which 
read: “Precious Joy. Born June 16.” Six 
weeks old, and quiet as if in her mother’s 
arms, the infant continued her slumbers 
while the travelers ate lunch. As no one 
was present to claim the baby, Sister 
decided she was meant for the mission. 

Little Precious Joy was welcomed by the 
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To give or to receive — a gift to top your Christmas list 


SISTERS of MARYKNOLL 
THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS 


By SISTER MARY DE PAUL COGAN 


Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 


Order now from Maryknoll () $2.50 
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Ah Wong wishes all a Merry Christimas 


older children and Sisters at the orphanage 
in Loting. Several days passed without 
any success in discovering her past history. 
She was baptized, and thus our Precious 
Joy became Faith. ; 
At the end of a year, Faith had grown 
from a tiny infant into a sturdy child, 
with a ready smile for everyone. Then 
we received a letter with a Kwangsi post- 
mark, which inquired about Precious Joy. 
In return, we sent the latest snapshot of 
the little one, with a request for informa- 
tion about her parents, as we wish to 


know as much as possible about the 
children we raise. A few weeks later, there 
came a reply from the child’s mother! 

The father and mother, with two other 
children, had been refugees on their way 
to Kwangsi, in the previous summer. The 
mother was not well at that time and was 
unable to make the long journey on foot 
and to care for the child, too. Conse- 
quently, the father had demanded that the 
baby be abandoned. The mother’s letter 
continued : 

“For several days I tried to leave her 
behind, but always lost heart. One day 
I saw a Sister coming across the field, 
towards the tree where we had been rest- 
ing. I felt that, if we left the baby there, 
Sister would pick her up and care for her. 
This we did, and then fled into a rice 
field near by. We watched until Sister 
picked up the child and carried her away. 
Then something happened within me — 
for the first time in my life I felt the 
desire to pray. 

“I knelt down as I had seen the 
Christians do. I did not know any prayer, 
but I cried out from my heart: ‘O God 
of the Sisters, be good to my little Precious 
Joy!’ I have repeated those words many 
times, and am ashamed that I know no 
other way to address your God. Will you 
send me a form of prayer that I may say 
daily for my Precious Joy?” 


’ 















Dear Sisters: 
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The Wise Man from China 


by GEORGE L. KROCK 


—— WISE MEN came from afar to 
adore the Christ Child in Bethlehem. 
One of these, the Chinese insist, was from 
China. 

In the Gospel, we are told that the Magi 
were from the East. Which of them could 
have been Chinese? It could hardly have 
been the black King, for tradition tells us 
that he was from Ethiopia. And the second 
King — the one with the flowing white 
beard and the garments sewn with pearls 
— was perhaps from India. But the third 
King could well have come from the Land 
of the Dragon. 

There is an ancient tradition in China 
that he did. This belief is entrenched in 
Chinese: Catholic folklore. And there are 
historic documents that support the prob- 
ability of this legend. 

As early as 36 B.C., there existed a 
thriving trade between China and the 
Roman Empire. And I think it very sig- 
nificant that the Roman poet, Virgil, who 
at that time gave the famous prophecy of 
the coming of Christ, mentioned in his 
poems Chinese silks and furs. 

A renowned scholar living in China’s 
Imperial City was named Siu Sen, which 
means “Follower of the Star.’’ He was the 
court astronomer and a great lover of 
knowledge. During the nights he watched 
the heavens; but his days were his own for 
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browsing among his books. One day he 
picked up a translation of a book of 
poetry that had recently been brought 
from Rome. 

Siu Sen, who had heard traveler’s tales 
of the splendors of the Western Kingdom, 
proceeded to read attentively the strange 
poems of a man named Virgil. Suddenly a 
prophecy glowed on the page: 

“‘Now the songs of the Cumaean Siby! are 
ending; 

There rises a new and great order of ages. 

Soon the Virgin and the kingdoms of Saturn 
return, 

And a new race shall be sent down from 
heaven.” 

And at the close there was a wistful 
verse in which the poet sighed: 

“Oh, that the end of so long a life would be 
left me, - 

And enough breath to sing of your deeds, 

Little Boy, who shall begin to know your 

Mother 
By her smiles." 

What did this mean? What Virgin would 
come? And who was the Little Boy, who 
would learn to know his mother by her 
smiles? Siu Sen reached to a low table 
beside him and took up a packet of writing. 
It contained copies that he had long ago 
made of sayings of the great Confucius. 

Quickly Sen turned the pages and sought 








a line that had often puzzled him: “A 
man shall come from the West, who is 
greater than I.” 

Surely Confucius was the wisest of the 
sons of men! Who, then, could be this 
stranger from the West? Could he be of 
the new race that was to come from the 
heavens? For days thereafter, Siu Sen 
mulled over these thoughts, and there was 
excitement in his heart. 

Among the duties of the court astronomer 
was the privilege of attending the Emperor 
at the annual winter ceremony at the 
Temple of Heaven. At midnight the Em- 
peror would sacrifice to the God of Heaven. 
As Siu Sen went through the dark streets 
to the solemn function, uneasiness went 
with him. 


The Western Door 


From habit, the astronomer looked at the 
stars as he walked. How they sparkled 
above the new snow! And that new white 
star on the horizon had never been so 
brilliant before; it seemed to be inviting 
him toward the west. 

When Siu Sen neared the temple, he sud- 
denly realized that it had only one door — 
and that door faced the west. Why had he 
never noticed this before? Of the four 
corners of the earth, the westerly one was 
coming into his mind most frequently, in 
those days. And he wondered at this, for 
China was named the Middle Kingdom, 
and reckoned as the middle of the universe. 

China’s shores to the east and the south 
faced only the sea; and to the north, what 
was there that mattered? One could stand 
on top of the Great Wall and look over 
endless stretches of wasteland; a region 
where dwelt a handful of barbarians, 
whose speech was as uncouth as the cough- 
ing of their mangy camels. Only the west 
remained to be considered, and from there 
alone could come any good that China 
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Neb, 


itself did not already hold in its culture. 

The Emperor entered the temple, sup- . 
ported on either side by princes. They 
helped him put off his robes and don the 
linens and silk for the sacrifice. Then all 
knelt on the thick red cushions, with fore- 
heads touching the icy floor, while the 
monarch sacrificed a bleating goat on the 
white altar. 

When the long function was finished, 
those. who had attended it went to an 
adjoining room. It was the custom for all 
who had assisted at this ceremony to break 
their fast together, at the invitation of 
the Emperor. Palace servants brought 
huge trays holding silver teapots, and 
delicate porcelain cups, and sweetmeats in 
lacquered boxes. 

The Emperor sat on a throne, with a L 

screen set before him. He did not speak, 
and so all the courtiers had to be silent. 
Finally a little bell tinkled, and an attend- 
ant announced that the Emperor would 
speak through the screen with any of the 
guests who might wish to consult him. 











throne, and his eyes rested on the royal 
slippers and on the embroidery of the 
Emperor’s robe. 

“Speak!” The word of permission came 
from beyond the screen. 

Siu Sen found himself asking, ‘‘Will the 
Throne permit the astronomer to journey 
out of the Kingdom?”’ 

“To which land?” asked the Emperor. 
“‘And why does the astronomer wish to go?” 

Siu Sen answered that, by the Throne’s 
leave, he would journey towards the west; 
and that he was minded to journey so far, 
not for trade, but in search of wisdom. 

Then there was the rattling of a vase 
of augury bones, as the Emperor’s seer 
cast out one to be read. It must have been 
favorable, for the scholar was given per- 
mission to go. And he was instructed to 
take a camel from the imperial herd, and 
two of the first bowmen to protect him. 

The Emperor uttered one warning: 
“Take care when you come to the Land of 
White Flowers.” 

Two days later, Siu Sen, mounted on a 
fine camel and escorted by bowmen and 
servants, began his journey. 


Poison Plot 


For many days the party traveled to the 
west, and they passed into places where 
they no longer could be understood. At the 
eastern terminus of the Silk Route, they 
joined one of the huge caravans that 
‘camped by the roadside and waited for 
sufficient numbers to protect themselves 
from the hordes of brigands lying in wait 
ahead 
Time passed quickly, and it was summer 
when the party reached a great range of 
mountains. The bowmen and servants 


began to grumble and wished to turn back 
to the Middle Kingdom. They said that 
they heard voices on the mountaintops at 





Siu Sen knelt before the Emperor's 
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night, and saw strange lights shining in 
places where no man could be. They had 
all the discomforts of the journey, and no 
vision in their hearts to carry them over 
the rough places. So, when they came to 
the Land of the White Flowers, they 
plotted to poison Siu Sen. 

But their master learned of the plan. 
He had become suspicious because for 
many days he had been missing coins from 
his treasure sacks, although no new sup- 
plies had been purchased. 


New White Star 


So ue called the bowmen and servants 
into his tent and told them that he would 
no longer command them to accompany 
him. As final payment, he gave them their 
mounts and all of his remaining coins. 
Then, on the following day, he continued 
the journey without escort. 

Traveling became more difficult, and Siu 
Sen’s supplies were very low. Fear was in 
his heart when he left the camping place 
in the mountains, as the caravan drew near 
the desert. He had to load the camel by 
himself, and he was the last one in the 
caravan when it started. That day seemed 
endless. The camel was balky, and the 
glare of the sun on the white sand made 
the scholar’s head ache. 

When the caravan stopped for the noon 
rest, Siu Sen did not eat. He sat near his 
camel and thought dark thoughts of him- 
self and the foolish quest he was on. When 
the caravan started out again, he closed 
his eyes and let the camel follow the others. 
With evening, the air became a little 
cooler, and the tired traveler opened his 
eyes — and saw the new white star. It 
looked cool and bright, and was the only 
beautiful thing on the whole wide desert 

Siu Sen dismounted and unburdened the 
beast. Then he sat down and watched the 
star while he ate his evening meal. A 














measure of peace came.back to him, and he 
thought of the Imperial City in his own 
Middle Kingdom, and the summer night 
that was being enjoyed there then. And he 
wondered if another palace astronomer 
was watching the heavens while he was 
away. 

Then Siu Sen noticed two strangers near 
him. They had gone apart a little from 
their camps and were kneeling in the sand, 
with their gaze fixed on his star. They were 
of other races, but the Chinese scholar 
knew that they were on the same quest as 
he. When after a long time they rose, he 
went toward them. 

‘The strangers welcomed him and invited 
him to sit on a soft rug and eat with them. 
A weary wise man he was, after his long 
march across a continent of mountains and 
wasteland! But though the journey had 
made him tired and travelstained, it had 
led him. to two other Wise Men who fol- 
lowed his star. For there around the camp- 
fire, the three found that they could speak 
together, and they discovered that they 
had a single purpose. 


Bethlehem 


Arrer many moons, the new star led the 
three travelers to a vassal kingdom in the 
lands governed by the Romans. They went 
into the palace of the king and asked where 
the Child was, whom they sought. But the 
king did not treat his visitors graciously — 
so they left him shouting, and they went 
out and mounted their camels. 

Outside the walls of the city, the three 
travelers again saw the star. And it led 
them to a small town called Bethlehem. 
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In a humble lodging there, they found a 
Little Boy in the arms of a beautiful lady. 
And He was watching His Mother as she 
smiled at Him. 

The Three Wise Men knelt in the straw 
and adored the Child. Then they offered 
Him presents. Siu Sen was the last to step 
forward. He gave the Lady his gift, and 
when she opened the lacquered box of 
incense and noted the sweet fragrance, she 
smiled on this son of the Land of China. 


Our Lady Protects 


Tuere is an impressive sequel to this 
story. Nineteen hundred years later, Our 
Lady repaid this visit of the Chinese Wise 
Man. 

The little town of Tung Lu, a Christian 
village, was being attacked during the 
Boxer Rebellion. A Chinese priest moved 
among the defenders and constantly in- 
voked the Mother of God to protect his 
people. According to the testimony of 
many witnesses, a “‘Lady clothed in white”’ 
appeared over the mission church. Bullets 
of the attackers failed to shatter the 
apparition. Finally the rebels were put 
to flight by a “strange horseman.” We 
are not told who that strange horseman 
was — but I think he was Siu Sen. 
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ERESITA — little Teresa — is only seven 

years old, but she has traveled the 
length and breadth of Chile with her 
father. She can name the cities and towns 
she has visited, as if she were a railroad 
announcer calling out sta- 
tions. 

This chijd’s story is an 
interesting one, but at 
the same time sad. Her 
mother died when Teresa 
was born, and for nearly 
seven years now she has 
been in the care of her 
father. He is known to us 
as Gonzalo and to the 
townsfolk as El Curado — 
The Drunkard. 

Gonzalo is a plumber of 
fine talents. But he has 
no fixed home and has 
wandered from one place 
to another, working awhile, drinking for 
a time, and then moving on. And Teresita 
has been with him in all his wanderings. 

This is indeed a sad situation, and 
unfair to the poor little girl. But the bond 
of love that evidently exists between 
father and child moves the onlooker to 
pity rather than to condemn. 

I first met Teresita when I set out in 
search of a plumber who could help me 
remedy the water troubles here at the 
school. I had been to see the officials of 
the water company, and they had sent a 
repair man; but when he had finished, the 
‘fast state was worse than the first.” I 
went to the water company again, and 
they promised to send a real plumber, 
not an amateur like the other. 





- The Plumber’s Daughter 


by JEROME P. GARVEY 





Teresita’s Padrinito 
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The following day Gonzalo appeared on 
the scene. He was a small, powerful-looking 
man in well-worn clothes. One look told 
me that there was another sad case of a 
man given too much to the juice of the 
vine, for which this cen- 
tral valley of Chile is 
famous throughout the 
world. He had his tools 
with him in a burlap bag; 
and there at his side, 
carrying a Stilson wrench 
almost as big as herself, 
was Teresita. 

The morning was misty 
and cold. The child wore 
a threadbare dress and a 
light coat, and she stood 
on bare feet, with her toes 
wiggling in the mud. 
There could be no doubt 
but that Gonzalo should 
have the job — if only to earn enough to 
buy his daughter some shoes. 

Teresita was shy and reserved. It was 
the first time she had been near a priest, 
and I could hardly get even a “Buenos 
Dias!” from her. But after a trip to the 
kitchen, where some warm food was served 
to the pair, the ice was broken. 

Gonzalo was soon at work, and it was 
evident that he knew his trade. 1 went 
to my room, but I was not there long 
before I heard little Teresa in the hallway. 

She was calling, ““Padrinito! Padrinito!”’ 
and I went to ask what was wanted. 

“Please come and play with me, Padri- 
nito,” she urged. “Papa is working, and I 
am all alone.” 

The title she had used was an unusual 











For seven years we have been together 
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one, but I did not stop to discuss it with 
her then. Hand in hand, we went to find a 
ball and play awhile. 

During the next few days, Teresita and 
I became great friends, and little by little 
I learned the story of herself and her 
father. Meanwhile, I made inquiries in 
town and pieced the data together. The 
case was certainly a sad one, anti I spoke 
to Gonzalo about it, explaining that such 
a life was not for a little girl. His answer 
stopped me. 

“Father, I know it is not right, but she 
is alt that I have in the world! All the 
love that I could have for any person is 
for her. I cannot bear to be separated 
from her, nor can she from me. For seven 
years we have been together. 

“I have done wrong, because drink is 
my deadliest enemy. When I am sober, I 
am everything a father should be. But 
when I am drunk, she suffers; and I suffer, 
too, realizing how I am hurting her — yet 
I am unable to help myself. If she were 
taken from me I’d die, and so would she.” 

A few days later, crossing the plaza, 
I heard someone calling, ‘‘Padrinitto! 
Padriniio!”’ 

It was little Teresa, and she ran to take 
my hand and walk with me to the post 
office. This meeting in the plaza was 
somewhat embarrassing, because of the 
title Teresa had used. The word padrino 
means the patron of a baptism, and that 
position is one of great importance among 
our people here. They are used to hearing 
a priest called Padrecito, but this title was 
a new one, and I could see the questioning 
look on their smiling faces. 

So Teresa and I sat down on a bench, 
and I tried to explain to her how much 
better it would be if she would call me 
Padrecito. She nodded her little head very 
seriously as I talked, taking in every word. 
When it was time for me to leave, she 



























































asked, ‘‘When shall I see you again, 
Padrecito?”’ 

“Tomorrow. Good-by.” 

But it was not good-by. As I crossed 
the plaza, that young voice rang out: 
“‘Adtos, Padrinito!”’ 

Months passed, and I was unable to find 

Gonzalo and Teresita. Then one day, while 
riding on a sick call, I passed an oxcart, 
from which a voice called ‘‘Padrinito! 
Padrinito!”’ 
_ Yes, it was Teresa again, with her 
father. Then I learned that “they” were 
working in a settlement some distance 
away; and that they had a little room for 
themselves, and food to eat every day. 
What could be better? They were living 
on top of the world, indeed. 

After that, from time to time I made 
inquiries about the pair and was able to 
keep in touch with them. I had spoken to 
the Salesian Sisters in Molina about taking 
Teresita as a boarder in their school. That 
could be easily arranged, but would need 
the permission of her father. I resolved to 
get that permission. 

Recently I-met Gonzalo in town. I had 
left a message where it would reach him, 
and he was looking for me when we met. 
I had work for him, if he would be free to 
take it. The deal was made, and he agreed 
to come to the Colegio on Monday without 
fail. 

Monday passed, and Gonzalo did not 
come. Then on Tuesday I spied him peek- 
ing in at the gate. One look told me that 
the past few days had been hard ones for 
him. 

“Don’t come too close, Padre,’’ he 
warned. “I’ve been drinking for three 
days! I am ashamed to talk to you at all, 
but I promised to come.”’ 

“And where is Teresita?” I asked. 

“It is too cold for her, so I left her at 
home.” Their home was an unused shack 
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behind the water company’s building. 

Gonzalo and I made a survey of the 
work to be done, and arranged all the 
details. After that we discussed Teresita, 
and it was a relief to learn that he was 
actually making plans for her. He will 
finish his work here, and then will decide 
whether he will remain in this locality or 
go to Santiago. 

If Gonzalo remains here, Teresita will 
become a border with the Salesian Sisters. 
If he goes to Santiago, she will be placed 
in the school of a community of Sisters 
there. In either school, the little girl will 
be well taken care of. Though the separa- 
tion will be hard for both of them,Teresita 
will get the bringing-up she needs, and 
still she will be near enough to have 
frequent visits from her father. 

We missioners can look to the future 
now and pray that our plans will work 
out. Here is a little lamb of Christ’s fold, 
needing protection. As shepherds of the 
flock, we try to do our little bit to keep 
the fold together. 

We'll always remember Teresa’s simple 
statement and petition in the plaza that 
afternoon: “I love my papa very much. 
Padrecito. But when he drinks too much. | 
don’t like him. Can’t you make him stop?” 

I can’t. But perhaps your prayers. 
added to mine, will help. 





ILL you, too, remember 
the following requests we 
have received for prayers? 


Persons sick... . 


ee 3,450 
Persons deceased............. 2,363 
Persons in the services........... 273 
Other special intentions........ 1,604 














Insects Are Funny in most parts of our 
country; but in tropical mission areas, 
they are deadly. Mosquito netting and 
wire screening and sprays may be mat- 
ters of life and death. We ask $25 to in- 
crease the safety of Maryknollers in Africa 
by such means. 


Horse-and-Buggy 
Days are Here for 
Father James Sher- 
idan, in Chile. The 
only way he can 
travel in his Chill- 
an parish is by such 
means. All he lacks 
is — the horse and 
buggy! The cost will 
be $300. Will you 
help this missioner get a ‘‘one-hoss shay’”’? 


Shelves of mission dispensaries in China 
stay filled —if $50 buys the needed 
medicines every month. 


Traveling Missioners need Mass kits. 
Compact yet suitable, such kits cost $150 
each. Three are needed for China. 





“I See’’ means “I understand.” That is 
why pictures — pictorial catechetical aids 
—are worth far more than the $6.50 
per set that they cost. They save time 
and make doctrine clear in the mis- 
sions. Twenty sets are requested at this 
time. Will you buy 
one? 


Should You Like 
to live in a house 
without glass in the 
windows? The 
priest’s house at 
Crucero, Peru, 
needs $20 worth of 
glass to make it 
habitable. 


A Memorial of dignity and permanence— 
a monstrance for Benediction. One is need- 
ed by Father Kearns for his mission in 
Peru. The cost is $100. 


Legs for Guatemala — four extra ones, 
to help Father Homrocky get to outlying 
villages! Will some friend give $100 to buy 
this missioner a horse? 


MISSIONERS REQUEST 
From Chima: 3 sets of the Catholic Encyclopedia; good books to replace mission 
libraries lost during the war; used athletic equipment. 


From Chile: 20 church pews, at $5 each; 2 confessionals, at $10 each; 2 sets of bene- 
diction candelabra, at $6 each; 2 holy water fonts, at $15 each; 100 army cots for 


poor children’s camp, at $2 each. 


From Peru: shoes for poor seminarians — $4 a pair: knife, fork, and spoon for 
seminarians — $1.50 a set; altar linens — $15 per set; Mass candlesticks — $30 a set. 


From Bolivia: Spanish books, or money to purchase them, for the mission library. 


Perhaps you or your friends would be interested 
in donating some of these items for the missions. 





















Your birthday gift to the Christ Child this year could be an offering 
for the hungry in China. What you give to them, you give to Him. 


CHINA MISSION NEEDS 


Chapels and Equipmen 


Town chapel .. . . . $1,000 

City church. . . . . . 5,000 

Altar... ..e «©. 100 
; Vestments (set). . . . . 25 
Candles for year ... . 50 

Stations of the Cross . . . 50 

Altar missal. . ... . 30 

Benediction set. . . . . 100 
Sanctuary lamp .. . . 35 

é Tabernacle ..... .- 75 





General Mission Work 


Dispensary building . . . $500 


Ricelines ..... . 50 
Medicine ..... . 100 
Education for the poor . . 25 


When making your will, remember Maryknoll’s legal title is 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. We shall be happy to 
send you on request a free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 













The Christmas Story is told by a Maryknoller, to boys in the Bolivian 


jungle. More missioners are needed to tell the story to more people. 
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